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SANITIZER 


The Situation. 


a. uaos . The violation o£ the 19$2 Accords 
through the continued Viet Minh presence and pressure in Laos 
has produced a political fragmentation which is likely to 
result in either disintegration of the non- Communist position 
or a right wing coup, unless the situation is corrected. A 
coup would aim, essentially, at some kind of partition. A 
partition would legitimize the Communist presence in the 
critical Plaine des Jarres area. If the Viet Minh stayed in 
Laos, a partition could only be maintained against the 
Communist forces by a virtually permanent U.S. military 
presence to protect a very long border. We would be con- 
fronted, after partition in Laos, with the same kind of 
problem we now have in South Viet Nam. In any case, unless 
U.S. forces are located in the Laos corridor, below the 
seventeenth parallel, that corridor will continue to be used 
as a major route of infiltration into South Viet Nam. In 
short, we cannot count on the present political base for our 
operations in Laos remaining stable for more than a matter o 
weeks unless the Communists are removed from the Plaine des 
Jarres; a partition based on, rou g hly, present position s 
would require a long-run U.S. commitment on the ground, m 
most difficult circumstances, with dubious prospects for the 
future of both Laos and Viet Nam. A hop eful outcome requires 
the Viet Minh to get out and to stay out of Laos ^ 

b. Viet Nam. 
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b. Viet Nam . As I see it from a distance, the 
political and psychological situation in Saigon is similar 
to that which General Taylor and I found in October 1961. 

The Vietnamese leaders and people see no successful end to 
the war on present lines of action. Therefore, the whole 
scene is marked by disarray, hopelessness, and waiting for 
something to happen to the framework within which the war 
is being fought: either favorable or unfavorable. In 1961 

the maximum estimate was that the government could hold out 
for something like three months unless we took steps to 
alter the situation radically. I suspect that something 
like three months remains an outside estimate at present. 

The essence of the situation within the government and among 
"the people is that they are caught in a situation which is 
not, in itself, militarily desperate; but there is no light 
at the end of the tunnel; and, after almost a quarter century 
of conflict in the country, this lack of hope makes it 
impossible for the leadership to rally together in unity and 
impossible for the people to throw themselves into a concerted 
effort to get the Viet Cong off their backs. 

c. The rest of Southeast Asia . In different ways 
Thailand, Cambodia, and Indonesia are waiting to see whether 
the U.S. has the capacity and the will to deal with Communist 
guerrilla methods for extending their power. For a decade 
now they have watched the U.S. make essentially defensive 
dispositions. They know the power represented by the U.S. 
and especially by the Seventh Fleet; but bitter experience 
has shown them that thus far U.S. power has not been made 
effective on the ground in Southeast Asia against the kind of 
guerrilla techniques which Hanoi has systematically mounted. 
They are, in short, waiting to see whether their future fate 
rests with the U.S. or with Hanoi, backed by Peiping. 


d. India-Pakistan . Because of their Kashmir 
obsession and the links they have made because of it with 
Moscow and Peiping, neither India nor Pakistan is prepared 
to speak candidly to us about Southeast Asia. But the leader- 
ship in both countries know that their whole strategic 
position in the future hinges on the outcome of the struggle 
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in Laos and Viet Nam. The Indians, in particular, beneath 
the surface, are aching to have the U.S. successfully draw 
a line in the dust at the Laos-Viet Nam border and at the 
seventeenth parallel, since the critical Chinese routes of 
pressure and invasion against the Indian subcontinent lie 
not through Tibet but via Southeast Asia which is the 
critical flank of the Indian subcontinent. In private 
conversations I have heard Ayub and the Indian military 
leaders acknowledge this fact. 


e. In Europe and Japan there is a similar 
awareness among the leadership that a critical moment has 
arrived in terms of the world balance of power. With typical 
European pseudo-sophistication there is a widespread theory 
(reported to us recently, for example, by the British Foreign 
Office planner) that the U.S. plans to hold out in Southeast 
Asia until the election and then accept some form of French 
face-saving defeat rather than risk a confrontation with 
Communist China. The other evening the Norwegian Ambassador 
in Washington put the same point more simply. He said: 'Your 

problem with the Europeans over Southeast Asia is that they 
are not convinced you are serious 
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Without a sense of direct responsibility for the 
affair, the Europeans are torn between: fear of a world- 

wide loss of U.S. power and prestige, and fear of a war. 

They are waiting for us. 

In short, the political base for our present policy 
in Southeast Asia is inherently unstable; the sense that we 
are at a crossroads is very widely understood; and, from one 
side of the Free World to the other, governments and peoples 
are waiting for us to drop the other shoe. 

2. The Issue . The issue in question is whether U.S. 
military and political power is or is not capable of dealing 
with the Communist technique of Wars of National Liberation. 
On the outcome hinges the future reaction and orientation of 
a substantial part of the world's governments and peoples. 
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Specifically, there are three great questions at 

stake: 

a. Can Southeast Asia -- from Saigon to 
Djakarta — be held for the Free World, and U.S. power in 
the Western Pacific be maintained? 

b. Can the flank of the Indian subcontinent be 
kept out of Communist hands? 

c. How will the argument within the Communist 
movement about the technique of Wars of National Liberation 
be settled? Will the Chinese Communists prove that it is a 
viable method for extending Communist power in the face of 
U.S. strength, or will it go the way of Berlin blockades, 
nuclear blackmail, overt crossing of frontiers (as in Korea), 
etc.? 

In short, on our decisions and politico-military 
performance in the weeks ahead depends the worldwide st rategic 
frgTnework within which we shall have to operate over the years 
ahead. 

3 , The Nature of Our Difficulties. Communist techniques 
of aggression in Southeast Asia have given us, over the past 
decade, peculiar difficulties, and it is worth specifying why 
this has been so. 

a. The Free World has proved — in Greece, Malaya, 
and the Philippines — that a guerrilla war can be won if 
there is no substantial element of safe haven and infiltration. 
In the case of Greece, for example, the war was only rolled up 
the fight between Tito and Stalin closed the frontier. 

The Communist party in Greece then split into two wings and 
the militants were beaten. There was no substantial external 
element in Malaya and the Philippines. Ho Chi Minh's operations 
against Laos and South Viet Nam since 1954 have involved the 
largest external element in any guerrilla war we have faced 
since 1945. 

b . That 
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b That external element has a number of specific 
components.* First, every man infiltrated pins down between 
15 an d 20 men on the government side . The weight imposed by 
infiltrating, say, 300 men a month is, at the minimum, some- 
thing like the equivalent of 4500 government troops. Efforts 
to improve government performance within the borders of 
South Viet Nam can thus be cheaply countered by Hanoi. We 
and our friends in Saigon have been whistling against a high 
wind. Second, the men inf i ltrated are all trained milita ry 
o r political cadres. They ha v e an importance beyond tke^ I 
mifflPrr- *^d Peiping have arranged to infiltr ate 

selected arms of considerable importance both in fi e _ . 
o perations ' and for Viet Cone morale. ; e.g., heavy machine guns _ 
to shoot down helicopters, recoiliess rifles; ttc._ Fourth, . 
the fact f-hfl t the war is ru n by radio via a first-class ^ 
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c. There is another type of difficulty which has 

made this problem so awkward for President Eisenhower, 
President Kennedy, and yourself. It is relatively easy for 
a democracy -- especially our vigorous democracy --to 
respond to a direct challenge of the kind we faced in the 
Berlin blockade of 1948-49; in Korea in 1950; in Quemoy- 
Matsu in 1958; in Berlin and Cuba in 1961—62. In So utheast 
Asia, however, we are confronted with the most sophisticated 
effort mounted by the Communists since the war . They aim, by 
salami tactics, to produce a climax not in the form of an 
overt Communist military victory, but in the form of political 
and psychological fragmentation and collapse in Vientiane and 
Saigon, based on hopelessness; and from that political break- 
down they plan to move on, via neutralization, to Communist 
domination. What has been mainly reported in the Western 
press are the political and psychological consequences of 
this technique, not the method itself. We have known for a 
long time in the government that Hanoi's role in Laos and in 
South Viet Nam was the critical element; and we have under- 
stood how they hoped to proceed. But we have had ^ to remain 
relatively silent while the press minimized Hanoi's role and 
dwelt on the inadequacies of the Lao and Viet Nam political 
and military performance. The reason for our dilemma ^was 
this: We could not surface all our evidence of Hanoi's 

violation of the 1954 and 1962 Accords and a full explanation 
of its methods until we were prepared to act against Hanoi. 
Otherwise we would be bellyaching without simultaneously 
presenting a policy to deal with the problem; and this a 
great power cannot do. We have, therefore , had to work 
against a technique which gave us no eas y handle for a strong 
reaction and we have had to work in a po litical and psycho- 
logical atmosphere in which the nature of the Communist 
technique of aggression was obscured from our peopl e and the 

world. 

d. A final source of our difficulty is the memory 
of Korea and the deep desire of our people not to become 
engaged in sustained ground force operations on the Asian 
mainland against "Asian hordes. " It is widely understood in 
the government that the logistical position of the Chinese 
Communists and North Vietnamese is very different and less 
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favorable in Southeast Asia than it was in Korea, where they 
were backed up against their major industrial base in 
Manchuria. The Communists can exert less weight on the ground 
in Southeast Asia than in Korea; and, on our side, there is 
much greater scope for air and naval action, should that be 
necessary. Nevertheless, the memory of the Korean war has 
compounded the problem of dealing with Hanoi and Peiping in 
Southeast Asia; and, I would guess, this fact is quite well 
understood in those two capitals. 

4. A General Conclusion . Unless we can find a way to 
make our enormous military and political power effective soon, 
in the face of these real and painful difficulties, I believe 
the U.S. will suffer a major defeat as a world power; we shall 
lose our leverage in the Western Pacific; the Indian sub- 
continent will become vulnerable under circumstances where 
its leaders can have little faith that we have an answer to 
their danger; the Communists will extend the technique of Wars 
of National Liberation into other continents; and these will 
be consequences, hard to define precisely, which will weaken 
our position in Europe. In fact, I do not expect our nation 
to abandon the struggle if we fail in Southeast Asia now. We 
would grapple, somehow, with the problem again. But we shall 
do so later on worse terms, probably in the shadow of a 
Chinese Communist nuclear capability, which will not significantly 
affect the military balance of power but which will compound our 
already great political and psychological difficulties in dealing 
with them. 


On the other hand, if we can find the ways of using 
our power to persuade Hanoi and Peiping that it is wiser to 
obey the 1954 and 1962 Accords than to violate them we can: 

a. Cut China to its proper size, as a weak, under- 
developed nation (and, of course, North Viet Nam as well). 

b. Discredit the technique of infiltrating arms 
and men across frontiers in other parts of the world; for 
example, in the Caribbean, in Borneo, in Africa; etc. Castro's 
view of his possibilities, for example, could be made to look 
quite different after a success with Hanoi, than at the present 
time. 

c . Open up 
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c. Open up a new era of confidence in Southeast 
Asia in which our chances for straightening out the situation 
in Indonesia, Cambodia, Burma, etc. will greatly improve; and 
create a situation in which it would be, in the future, easier 
to absorb China into the world community and consolidate the 
full potentialities of the Sino-Soviet split. 

But , given the economy of the technique Han oi is 
now pursuing. ’and the impossibility of dealing with it from 
inside the' frontiers" of Laos and South Vie tnam, I see no 
wav these possibilities can become real un til Hanoi is con- 
vinced that we have the will and capabilit y to impose_ 
s ufficient damage to other interes ts of Hanoi to make a 
continuation of the game unattractive . The actual application 
of force, if required, must be measured, c ontrolled, and 
involve minimum civilian casualties in North Viet Nam ^ 

5 . The Objective . The objective we seek is wholly 
political. It is to convince Ho and Mao that the game they 
are now playing is not now worth the candle. They must be 
persuaded that the consequences of continuing to do what 
they are doing are more dangerous to them than the possible 
advantage of continuing to violate the 1954 and 1962 Accords. 
There is some possibility — even a considerable possibility — 
that this objective can be accomplished if certain conditions 

are met . 


^ ^ T 2 ^y__aT 2 P_ pe_r s uad e d that ou r obiect ives are 

limited to their compliance with the 1 954 and 1962 Accords^ 
that is. that we do not intend to overthrow the government^ 
in Hanoi and Peiping . 

b _ They are persuaded that the coiuuiitment of the 
milit prv power of the U.S. to this limited objective is a total 
— as total as our commitment to get the mis siles 
out of Cuba in October 196^ This means they nust be convinced 
that we are prepared to meet any level of escalation they might 
mount on the ground, not merely within the areas where they 
might move their ground forces but also by damage inflicted 
via naval and air power on their bases. 

c. They are 
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c . They are convinced that we have established 
a sufficient consensus to see through t h is course of action, 
both at home and on the world scene; a nd that we shall not 
HnrVlP nnliticallv until they comply. They must make an 


assessment, at as early a s t age as possiDie, tnai uie 
of the President of the United States is very stiff m this 

affair . 

d. In addition to these three critical conditions 
for success, face-saving meas u res, permitting - them to comply 
with minimum loss of face, may be hel p f ul in M oscow as . w e l l 
as in Hanoi and in Peiping. 


I believe their first and perhaps their most 
decisive assessment will be whether they are convinced the 
U.S. is prepared to take all the political heat that they 
can generate in the world political arena and still see it 
through; but they will, evidently, also assess the question 
of whether we are prepared to deal with their ground force 
capabilities, should they be released, either in a general 
Southeast Asian offensive or to pick up real estate for 
bargaining at a conference. 

6. The Limitation of O bjectives and Their Communication. , 
The most powerful' form of communication to our enemies ^ ^ 
of course, what you say ove rtly to our people and to the worj^ 
i f and when vou decide to move along these lmes^ In addition, 
since the crisis may be drawn out, we must set up the most 
direct line of communication possible to Hanoi and Peiping so 
that the military and political moves we may make will, at no 
stage, be misunderstood. We must also communicate our touch 

stones for compliance. These are cemeie , , f 

test of will is likely to center — on what we demand of them 
by way of performance before we go to a conference. 


It is my view that we must demand: 

a. The removal of Viet Minh forc es from Laos; 

b. Cessation of infiltration o f men and arms to _ 

South Viet Nam ; 

c # That radio communications running the war _i n 
S outh Viet Nam be turned off ; ,'T 
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d That they do what they did i n 1956; namely^. 
instruct their cadres in South Vie t Nam to cease operations. 

There is some legitimate debate as to how much of 
the war in South Viet Nam North Viet Nam can turn off by 
instruction. I believe they can turn off that war very sub- 
stantially. They did it in 1956; and in its whole cast, 
politically as well as technically, this is a war oriented 
towards unification of South Viet Nam from the North With- 
out that element there is relatively little for the Viet 
Cong to fight and die for. On the other hand, we obviously 
have to be prepared (as in Greece) to continue the struggle 
with the South Vietnamese even after the external element 
the war has been pretty thoroughly eliminated. 

The highest form of art in this oper ation, 
politica llyl would consist in so persuadi ng the m , of yo . u r 
absolute sekousness of i ntent to force the issue that they 
dhoos e to comply before actu a l violence was done in the Nor th 
rather than after ! They woul d lose a little less face tha 

On the other hand, forces must be in place and ready to 
react quickly should they choose to escalate on the ground m 
the face of our commitment to force the issue. The scenario 
should, therefore, be designed so that there is an interval 
between the announcement of your intent to inflict measured 
damage on the North until they comply and the actual first 
attack. Our military movements in that interval, against the 
background of what you say to the world you intend to do, 
could lead them to judge that it was to their advantage to 
comply before the event. 

7 . The Commitment of our Military R esources. I shall 
not, of course, attempt to outline a military plan here; but 
it is essential that our moves indicate per s u asively three 
things: that we are prepared to p rotect Thailand and t he 
Mekong Valiev on the ground; that we are prepared 
Sn .u-h Viet Nam on the ground south o f the se v e nteenth paralle l, 
a r>H rhat. if they escalate, w e shall not merely fight on th e 
.r onnH a f~f h P points of attack, but use our f ull capacity .i n 
nav al and air strength at w hatever level is necessary to 
persuade them to return thei r ground forces to their prop er 

borders . 

8. The development 
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8. The Development of Political Support . 1 shall not 
attempt to suggest the measures necessary at home to provide 
the essential base for the conduct of this kind of operation, 
except to observe that our people must be prepared to see 
through the fog of what they have read and heard about South- 
east Asia that they are in fact confronted with precisely the 
kind of problem that we have had to face and surmount many 
times since the Truman Doctrine in 1947. Once this problem 
is seen as part of the sequence of our postwar reactions to 
purposeful Communist aggression -- and the memory is evoked 
once again of the cost to the world of the failure to face 
aggression soon enough in the 1930 's -- and once all the 
information we have available is published I am confident 
we can have the necessary political base at home. 

Abroad there will be, of course, somewhat more 
difficulty. But, given the present role of the United States 
in the wo rld, the problem of internatio nal support shift y 
rad ically once we decide what w e feel it is necessary to q o. 

We get one kind of Response if we ask our allies what to do 
in a situation of risk where their interests do not appear to 
be directly engaged; we get quite another response once the 
United States is firmly committed to a course of action. e 
reason for this difference is that the governments and peoples 
know in their hearts that their own fate depends substantially 
on the success and prestige of the United States on the world 
scene. If we had asked our allies what to do about the 
missiles in Cuba, it is very likely that they would have told 
us to swallow them. Once we were firmly committed, they were 
mighty fearful; but we had their prayers for success, if not 
their active support. At this time in history - when they 
have recovered their prosperity but not a sense of world 
responsibility - this is about the best we can get. And if 
we commit ourselves on the basis of lucid, limited, legal , 
and moral objectives, with all the evidence published I 
think we can get that kind of ambiguous support again that 
is, they will stand back, let us proceed, and hope for the 

best . 
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9 . Playing Moscow, Hanoi and Peiping . The Soviet 
failure to fulfill its responsibilities unde r the 1962 Accord 
and the fact that Ho and Mao have been up to very dirty, 
bus iness, do not give us much room to provi de them a golden 
bridge of retreat? Nevertheless, there may be some room . 

a. As I suggested earlier, if they are willing 
to comply before they are actually struck in the North, they 
can save some face; and Moscow can claim that it managed to 
defeat the aggressive military designs of warmongers like 
Rostow who really aimed to occupy the Red River Delta and 

Peiping. 

b. We can suggest that the United States position 
on trade, etc. with Hanoi might alter once Southeast Asia 
became quiet. And someone (not ourselves) might suggest the 
same for Peiping. In any case, your major statement of policy 
should evoke strongly what could be done for the peoples of 
Southeast Asia, if peace in the area were achieved, via the 
development of the Mekong, economic development, etc. President 
Eisenhower did this effectively in his appearance before the 
United Nations during the Lebanon- Jordan crisis, with respect 

to the Middle East — a speech I designed and helped draft. 

10. The Odds. I have not come to the view that this 
difficult course of action was required until I had assessed 
the consequences of a failure to act and decided that the 
issues for our country were such that, come what may, this 
form of Communist aggression had to be defeated in Laos and 
at the seventeenth parallel. For just about three and a half 
years I have believed we would come to the present crossroad 
and confront starkly this hard decision. But I would no t 
comm end this course of action to you un less you were similarly 
convinced that the vital interests of th e nation and of_the 
Frp P World demanded that we do whatev er may prove to.be 
npppgs arv to get the 1954 and 1962 Acco rds obeyed. In shor t , . 
the critical judgment must be your judgment that war must be 
faced if necessary . 

On the other 
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On the other hand, the whole object of the exercise 
is to try to achieve this result without war and, in fact, 
with minimum violence . 

What are the odds? 

In assessing the odds we have certain things going 
against us and certain things going for us. 

Against us is the fact that Ho has made a consider- 
able commitment of prestige, over many years, to victory in 
Laos and South Viet Nam; and Mao has made a considerable 
commitment in the world Communist struggle against Moscow 
that he can make the war of national liberation technique 
work. They are not likely to accept a setback cheerfully 
or easily. In particular, as I say, they will wish to 
assure themselves that we are willing and able to proceed, 
whatever they may do with their ground forces. 

Going for us, on the other hand, is quite a lot. 

a. The deep visceral fear among the Russian 
peoples of China is such that they will be cheering us on; 
and I find it difficult to think of the Russians getting 
themselves into a war at this stage to support China, 
although Moscow will maneuver actively for advantage against 
both us and the Chinese. 

b. Mao's basic doctrine has always been: When 

the enemy advances, withdraw; when the enemy weakens, attack. 
He has good reason to live by that doctrine now, given the 
weakness of his armed forces; his increasing dependence on 
overseas food and other critical supplies from the Free World; 
the vulnerability of his atomic installations to air attack; 
and the fact he is engaged not merely in a struggle with 
Moscow within the Communist movement, but in a systematic 
effort to widen out his trade and otter ties with the rest 

of the world. All of this argues that, as in the Quemoy- 
Matsu crisis of 1958, he will find a way to withdraw if he 
judges us able and willing to hold firm. 


c. Ho commands 
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c. Ho commands a split Communist party. In 1963, 
before the Buddhist trouble, there is evidence of a division 
of opinion in Hanoi as to whether the war in South Viet Nam 
was worth continuing. There is ample evidence that Ho has 
been extremely sensitive to a direct confrontation with U.S. 
main strength. Moreover, no Vietnamese would like the idea 
of permitting Chinese troops to enter Hanoi, even those 
Vietnamese Communists who line up with China in the Sino- 
Soviet split; and the logistical routes in Southeast Asia 
require Chinese Communist troops to transit North Viet Nam 
if a full-fledged thrust against Thailand were to be mounted. 
Above all, Ho is in a different position now than in fighting 
the French: then he was a guerrilla fighter, with nothing to 

lose and everything to gain; now he is the head of a state in 
which he has invested a great deal of energy as well as 
resources in building up a little industrial establishment he 
doesn't wish to .lay on the block. 

In short, no one can or should promise that this 
course of action will not lead to substantial engagement of 
U.S. forces in Southeast Asia: but it is by no means certain 
that we cannot persuade them to desist if we meet the four 
essential conditions set out in paragraph 4, above . If they 
do not desist, it means they'd rather fight a war than obey 
agreements they've signed; and that the preservation of the 
right to conduct Wars of National Liberation is worth a 
confrontation with U.S. power . And that, I believ e, would 
make it a federal case . 

On July 22, 1962, I wrote a memorandum for President 
Kennedy entitled "A High Noon Stance on Berlin." It centered 
on the need for U.S. to wrap our flag around Berlin, whatever 
the doubts of our allies. You may recall the film about the 
sheriff who had to go forward alone to deal with bandits, 
when the rest of the town had bugged out, and he really was 
interested in various peaceful activities with his girl. I 
believe, Mr. President, you are up against the same kind of 
problem. For the reasons set out in paragraph 3, Southeast 
Asia represents the most difficult of the postwar crises, 
although, probably, not as dangerous as the Berlin and Cuba 
missile crises, because the nuclear element is a bit more 
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remote. Neither President Eisenhower nor President Kennedy 
gripped it directly. The softer options have been about 
used up. And there it stands before you. 

On the other hand, as I look coolly at the position 
of Moscow, Hanoi and Peiping -- Moscow in deep, quiet trouble; 
Hanoi and Peiping representing, essentially, weak and im- 
poverished nations — and as I look also coolly at ourselves, 
what we stand for, the kind of people there are in our 
country outside of Washington, what we have accomplished in 
these years since 1945, the assets we command when we do 
something which is morally and legally right, I believe we 
can cover our bets on this one. 



Rostow 
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